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e ' The residential outdoor educatipn project described in this report 


_ gerves as the vehicle for advancement of a new concept in the administrative 
¥ . | ~ 


. 


© 
: organization of a school district. Specific emphasis is placed on the role Vax 
’ . . | ; = ‘ 


: j | : ? S P 
of the elementary school principal. It is proposed that the elementary ’ 


administrator's role be expanded to a district wide a eee in the area ): 


-of curriculum management ‘and coordination. That is, each principal assumes 
. "a5 | . 5 - 
A . | a: 
+ a specific cufricular responsibiljty and ‘coordfpates efforts on a district 
_ - |X a: Ae . | 
wide basis. i MS By 
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: , FOREWORD +, . , 
: i r ; Ff : ‘ ? ‘ , 
Si elementary school principalship, like most: roles in education, 
- ; : » . . ‘ 
and particularly in New York State, is destined to change: With ye emer- 


ae i 


ea ‘ . : . . . . x 4 . 
> gence of enlightened and aggressive communities, and the advent of union- 


ization:with its built-in power structure, the principal can no longer call 
. : oe rn 


himself the disputed leader in his /School, Over the years, prerogatives 


for making majex program decisions have been dtawn away from the! elemen- 3 
e's = 


tary principal and his staff and have become 3/ part of the daily routine. in 
4 ° died ‘ 


als the central offices of the school districts. Teachers who ,hold responsible 


. 


. 


e 


= avaitins in the union structure, and whose professional duties, take them 


% 


oe ¢ ry ae . . . 
into more than one school in the district, seem to carry more Sway than the 


. 


® 
elementary school principals vhosé-Wlutids chain them to one building serv- 


ing a single corner of the district. eo a : rs age 


\the neighborhood characteristic of the elementary school, still 


highly regarded in most cammunities, has now placed the principal ‘in the 


% ’ 


uncomfortable position of having to contradict and compromise the idea” 


; ra 
. . . Yr 
of autonomous action. He must now, fok practical neEsOrs of survival% 


broaden nie icy of the principal's role to encompass a district wide’ ~~ 
o SrAeatat tee: That 1s the principal and his aa in one 

of.the several elementary schools in a district need ‘to have a "Gestalt", ( 

h. big picture approach to program development and implementation. 

~For example, four elementary schpols ,feeding youngsters into a com- 
mon middle or duitoritcin Sao cannot he completely independent éf one 


\ ae aes inf program development because of the chaos this would 


cause at ‘the next pane a level. Imagine what might happen if the 


* ° 
' | A 
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Sade \, .uesS E os 
four erty of “Fifth graders entering a middle school sixtp’grade have had 


no common background in such basic areas as mah (modern or traditional) or 
reading, (phonics or whole word Sperone The middle school. staff's ef- 


forts would be confused dnd confounded not by a Variety of Serene abil- 
? 


“Seies held’ by the iAas, which would exist ‘in any case, bu? rather, they re : 
faced with the epgiien of a different fundamental training ‘background -in 


each of, the elementary schools. ' ‘ 


Z ’ ; 
There are probably a‘dozen ways to solve this problem. Among them 


is the solution used in many districts of fievaie a district director of 
‘ . 
elementary sdnearion: This sbinttcn is no doubt advisable fer huge ais. 


tricts under dne central admipistrative structure. However, for the vast 


numbers of -smaller districts containing six or less elementary schools the 
e 
district ‘administrator is not nesgssary if the principals-would adopt in 
their respective ies a district-wide orientation. . f 
In addition to the practical Seti nee cine above for the aleu: 


entary principal to reassess his role, there is a ie strong phi losdphica! 
er] 4 
. one to be conSidered. deneiitearees of services is fie dynamic movement 


which has spawned in New York State, the development of Boards of Cooperat j ve . 
. : F of Ke 
Educational Services (B.0.C.E.S., pronounced HORSES) The meveniont has cré- 


ated mounds of conjecture on the possibilities of regional” and even statewide 


_teacher contract negotiations tobihich one nthe ReSpOne with Visions gf. U. F.T. . @ 
' 4 
President, Albert Shanker, sitting across the bargaining table ils Commi s- 


sioner Ewald Nyquist . It is easy to imagine how the people sitting at 4h 


table could bring the entire educational system of the State to a halt‘over a 


failure to comp4omi se on speci fic negotiable “tens. In the face of this kind 


of eeussitn and thinking whose scope encompasses hundreds fe) ousands, per- 
’ t 4 
haps millions of school children, of what significance is a sthool board and 


*- 


| _ 


ee > . ; é . @ 
(; i oe xi ' ( o ‘ 
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,its ‘staff of administrators, much less a principal in his school of 300 © 


. 2 * © aw 
“youngsters? « hot ay ‘ ae i 


“Although this movement “wight take a | decade Or So tO achieve its 
“ e 
Whe ene e: petene it agens" “reasonable to *astlune” that skirmishes gpd power 


‘ - 2s 


a struggles will ensue at the Teal: school district level. This! of coupe: 


* 


* invorws administratérs, who weal enjoin local. union, leaders $n a futile . eis 3 


. ' ‘ - . 2. ] 
: attempt! t6 save, ‘their itnagonag prerogatives from being” omptetely nego- 
tiated away at the bargaining table. - However, this sort of cout will /prob- 


ably be incoysequential while the egress on its quiet, but revo- 
« . ‘ ‘ 


i ,; 
system. Those who would truly want power, then, mee to asyine to the higher 
5 4 


v 


METS LON at webiOnal. and Stare levels while the ia title. holders have. 


ve 2 
R42 
the chore of ecoRset te youngsters and deal aaa people what they want in, 


» 


. 


terms of services.’ : : } ‘ 


’ 


‘ In the midst of all ak activity ‘the Aienentary eer not 


fy 


confuse his school's autonomy with boundaries* restricting his movement as 


a 


an santeeaeoe: The modern building admimistrator who still consjders 
/ ; * 


himself .ttie Yprincipal teacher" is oblivious of all that has. happened around 
him. , He must eens appraise his position relative to other dynamic 

+4 
forces in the industry and chart a course which is in ‘harmony with the move- | 


ment of such eee, Failure to do so could easily result in the abolisi® ° 
: : ; ; 


ment of his position by the very forces he chooses to ignore or openly combat. 


(This paper does not offer a panacea, but it does suggest a realistic 
EG -- a Te ae he _ . ; 
and simple approach to a broadening of the elementary principal's role. It 
may suggest a whole new world of involvement for some and-create a movement 


i A: ae ; certs ‘ : 
toward a complete overhaul of the administrative function in a school district. 
' 


°. 


A whole new class of administrators could conceivably~emerge wherein all have 


lutionary trek toward control at the ee echelons of the state!s educatidngl - 


o : Xii : ‘ a“ 4 , ert 4, 
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-a‘district orientation with specific building responsibilities. , 


As the reader gages through the material on residential outdoor ed- | 
“ucation 0.0.8.4 it would be wise to consider that the R.O.E. pie is 


\ 
merely the vehicle by which: the princapal seeks to broaden ‘the scope of his ° 
- % : - 8 4 
role.- By.éxample, and, practice he ‘seeks to show the way for his colleagues 


te 


to fallow. 
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~~ INTRODUCTION ) : 


“ 


The New York State syllabus for the fifth grade social studies pro- 


gram focuses on early American history; the periods of colonization, revol- 


Wo 


a, ee war, and the See Orie of constitutional POVEEDUENY Accord- 


ee the school’s program is a i around the State'sesuggested cur-: rs 


7 
riculum. In addition to this bate on early ‘American history we, place heavy 


~ 


emphasis, in our science and health programs, on the development of Yunda- 


' 4 : ; 
mental concepts in etology, geology, archacology, astronomy and envintgnmeng- — 


. 
\ 


al education. The fritent of a residential AMBER OE education (R. 0.E.) pro- 


gram is “Eocbyang the students and coed to a setting where the early 
American history comes alive through achivities and the science is done in 


its most appropriate classroom - the outdoors. A well-planned R.0O.E.:pro- 


s 


gram isa marriage of the above and more, in an integrated, ‘interdisciplin- 


a 
‘ “ary approach. 


Much to our surprise we found a ‘setting. which would do what is des- 
: , > 
cribed above. In 1971 three teachers and 65 youngsters went for one week to 


° 


the Ashokan \ampus in the Catskills of New York State. Ashokan is a recon- 


structed settlement, circa 180Q, which includes a print shop, a blacksmith 
a , a * . . 


shop, a pewtering forge, a tinsmtrt4shop, a broom-making shep, a farm with 


pigs, sheep, Norses and fowl. A program staffed”by specialists’ in environ- 


mental education includes a frontier settlement where a family actually lives 
dina cabty they constructed and farms a field they cleared,, Our youngsters, 
divided into small groups of six or eight, spent the week forging fireplace 


pokers, feeding farm animals “agg gathering maple syrup they would enjoy’ on 


“their pancakes at breakfast on the last day. In addition, they would go on 


, geology hikes identifying the effects of glaciers in that area, forest ecol- 


ogy where they- found the frozen water in a stream to be teeming with life, and 
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.artifacts dug from the tig faben foundations which abound in the area. At 
4 x a - 


‘night they. would scan the skies for constellations and while sitting in front _ 


: : ne: , ; P a 
of a mammoth stone fireplace with its crackling fire, they'd listen to speak- 
ers on subjects pertinent to folklore and animals indigenous to the Catskill 
La region. In short, ’the Ashokan progtam doe’ all that ‘a well-planned, inter- . 
iw) ; , 


"4 disciplinary approach it do. 


PROBLEM * = LY \ 
- The Ashokan project became the symbol of the. fine program offeted at 
the Furnace Woods Elementary School. However, foriave Woods is ~— one of 
four elemertary schools in the district and the fact that its students were 
he only ones going to fuhakan Decne an issue on thegrounds of equal edu- 
cational opportunity. The Furnace Woods community is comprised of middle to 


high middle income families. Hence, the $4,000.00 price tag for sending a 


group Of Furnace Woods kids to Ashokan for a week is well within the means of 


. a parents to pay. ® 


ae The school board, on the other hand, saw this project's popularity in- 
iy 


creasing among the parents of children attegding the other schools. This 


would provide yet another incursion upon its budget. That is, if the other 


Aes 
schools were to go ‘thay would require substantial budget support because’ ef 
" Ad a 
i al 4 e . 
the fees parents to pay for the project. 
f Meanwhile the other al staffs were not unanimous in their ac- 


ceptance of residential outdoor education as a viable concept. That is, our 
school district is proud df the autonomy, enjoyed by each of its elementary 
« schools...One of the strengths of .the district, it has been stated, is the 
fact that each school has the Hexdvinty to develop its own program consist- 
ent with the needs of the community it serves. In fact, this very statement 
was used to dissuade elements of those’ staffs from generating any interest in 


¢ 


ZAVARELLA . : , | ae 
the Ashqkan project among the parents. HoweVer, the educational opportunities 
argument became overwhelmingly persuasive and the Furnace Woads? staff was told 
. - 5 
that all’ schools woule ee to Ashokan, or none would go. 
. The. impact of this was devastatyns to the Furnace Woods principal and 


the fifth grade staff. /The community would never accept this rationale id 


NYP their’ youngsters: of an excellent experience. On the other ‘aid, the 
; ge 


staff knew because each school is autonomons that any efforts by 
f : 
an outside force, particularly another principal, woujd be viewed as an en- % 
croachment and met with hostility. : 

The alternatives available were: 1) To do nothing and see what happens 
in the other schools. 2) Disregard the directive not to go and risk peas 
dination charges. 3)} Mount an effort to persuade the athe seexcinnrs and 
\staffs of the three schools to join Furnace Woods in a residential outdoor ed- 
ucation program. < ) | 

Obviously, the only viable alternative is option three. * Henan the 
problem apeecrically defined is Eh I had to influence the other building 
principals to adopt the program for their respective schools, and to seek a 
reasonable funding arrangement so sce nonsscheoitt Re ne within 


reach of the whole community. 


ip >y ot SOLUTION TO PROBLEM 
; ? 
1. Financial Arrangements p 


Since the cost for each of the three weeks needed for this project 


exceeds $4,000.00, influencing the other principals would be contingent, 


~ 


4 


more or less, on the development of a financial arrangement wherein each 
° 
child's parents' contribution is made as small as possible. This means that 


the per child cost of $67.00 had to be brought down to a more reasonable sum 


. wk of i. z 
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n 


of not more than $35.00 which was an arbitrarily arrived at figure. This 


' - 


‘ 


left $32.00 per child to be raised from sources other than from parents. This. 
; : : Bo at 
’ required an analysis of all the sources available for funding and it had to 
’ é 


be done quickly. ‘ aan r ac 
(sent, regional (county) and state sources were looked into with the: 
“following result. State aid for envizepmental education is distributed to the 
001s thiough-an agency called Board -of Cooperative Educational Ser- 


p-G.E.S.). This agency provides centralized services for school dis- 


fe trict wy hin its jurisdiction. Among the many services EROUAGES are a pro- 
“fessional library and teacher center, a film libedey: an A®V. anittumarit re- 
pair eutuikié, and much more. In addition, B.O.C.E.S. provides a number ‘of 
special education programs for children K-12 aienaitenedie a wide range of 
suohLens from mental retardation to anaetonal iy disturbed, .to occupational ed 
ucation. Included in this lieuseive array of educational services isa thing 
. called 'tAdministrative Services." One of these conan we services is 
carried oft -in an: office entitled "Environmental Education." I, in some meas- 
ure, was responsible for fhe creation of this service in our B.0.C.E.S. 4 
The Nassau County. B.0.C.E.S., under one man's direction, had developed 
"i exclusively theirs program @ Ashdkan. Only sees from the Nassau County 
B.0.C.E.S. ae eee had a well organized’ funding Seraiigenent wherein state 
money was used to finance the whole project. Parents paid nothing out se 
pocket. I made a number of visits to the Nassau County pinector office ahere- 
in I asked if he wae trying to build a dynasty or would he be ‘interested in 
helping our B.0.C.E.S. in Northern Westchester to establish ginitiew financial 
re arrangements for outdoor education. He suigmaaiis sii veded and accepted my! 
= invitation to visit my school district. . 4 P 
A meeting invoivine the Nassau County B.0. C. E. S. fitvecear: my superin- 
tendent, other. administrators in the district and a representative from the 


16— 
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Nofthern Westchester B:0.6, E.S. was arrangod. The result of this meeting was 


"to establish the foundation for our B.0.C.E.S. to fund &ertain aspects of 


outdoor education. oe 


. . ; ¢ 7 : . : Ld 
It is important to note that I was*neither directed i a to 


go this far in an attempt to make funding arrangements. However; as a re- 
sult of my efforts a new position was tavtished dt B.O.C.E.S. and it takes 


‘ 


its ‘place among the other administrative services. , 
; 
‘In an obscure memorandum to "Participating. Schools in the Outdoor Ed- 
eh 
_ucation Program", on the subject of financing procedures for aidable outdoor 


education activities B.0O.C.E.S. describes, among other things, those aspects 


. 


_ 


of a resident outdoor oe. that are aidable. Through this ser- 
« ; 
‘vice a@ given year's expenditures are, paid by local school boards, but up to 
60% of the cost.is returned in what is called B.0.C.E.S. aid to be spent in 


the following year. The aidable aspects applicable to this ies are as 
" follows... . ‘ ; os 


1. Bus charges or rentals.: 
2. Room of students and teachers. 


3. Remuneration of professional staff (stipend for services beyond 
those pormally meqiinted in regular school day). 


4. Remuneration ‘for consultant teacher services providing’ regular 
teachers are not remunerated for resident: service. 

5S. Reimbursement of* professional staff for personal expenses in- 
curred during involvement in resident program*- (travel, in- , 
structional materials, etc.). , 


6 


With these aidable aspects in hand I reviewed the actual cost break- 


~ ‘ 


Homn Oigs week at Ashokan. : Listed in Table 1 is the cost analysis for one 


‘week. a 


- 


7) Paacan 


ONE WEEK \AT ASHOKAN 


ROOM AND BOARD AND EDUCATIONAL PKOGRAM COSTS 


: \ 
Room §& Board 72 Students,x $43.00 $3,090.00 
Staff R.& B 3 Teathers x 43.00\ 129.00 


Supplies ota Nias ‘216.00 
Evening Programs . ; «\ 265.00 | 
Ashokan Campus Staff _ \1,350.00 


$5,056.00 


into con- 


ONE WEEK AT ASHOKAN 


DISTRICT STAFF STIPEND AND TRANSPORTATIO 


Staff\Stipend ~-3 Teachers x $30.00 
Buses 3 District Owned With Drive 
Total cost payable to district employees 


‘ oo 
The total cost of the project amounts to $5,816.00 payable to Ashokan 
for one week. Since three weeks are needed to send all Sth graders to. 


Ashokan the above figure is multiplied by three resulting in an overall cost 


of $17,448.00. Certain other financial factors’ such as district 


aia oe are here aguores since those costs would stil 


staff sal-° 


be in- 


\ 
\ 


5 cies vate Ashokan project were not indextaiae. 
Hence, when the B.0.C.E.S. criteria for aid is applied to t on 


. ‘ expenses we find the following to- be true. First, B:0,C.E.S. aid ca be as, 


‘ 


high as 60% of the aidable aspects in the program. Since ‘the Ashokan people 
will not separate .room and board in their billing we have opted to leave this 


category alone because "Room" is the only part covered in the aid package. 
. ; ; ‘ » A , 


7 Sue ; - 8 . 


si ; 3 5, 4 
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‘The rationale for.this is based upon the fact that parents would not offer a 
styenyous-objection to paying for food and lodging since their children would 
need to ca} wherever they are and they certainly need ya plate to sleep. The 


problem with gett ing the board to consider paying the room and board cost is 
that although #45 reimbursed up to 60% Of that cost it must aes an ini= 
tial outlay of 100%. qhat is, the ‘reimbursement will come in the following © 
Ke eae as a credit toward eee the program. At Hg rate, uae i ; 
_ were reine to assume the room’ and board cost and they eee this portion | 
of the eapensibivity without questioning its validity. 
AI of the remaining costs, then, would be covered by thé~school dist- 
ict and-be aidable through the B10. 8: mechanism. Therefore, using the 
previously described figures for one week at Ashokan we find that ee 
pay $3,090.00 while the district pays $2,726.00) However, the district's 
percentage of aid is 54% thus it would realize a return of $1,472.00 on 
its expenditure. The total real cost to thg districtjs reduced to 
$1,254.00. This factor would, provide a very persuasive argument with the 
school board. 


a 


On the other hand, the $43.00 per child Room and Board cost still 
duented a problem. This figure i in excess of the $35.00 maximum goal 
which was arbitrarily arrived at. In this area each schobl's parent-teach- 
er organization seemed to be the best source for aes nee. Through its 
fund raising mechanisms the P.T.O. could establish a special fund for R.O.E. 
which would #erve dual purposes. The bulk of the. P. T.0.'s fund would go to- 
. ward reducing the per child pee hoard figure. a example, if 60 7 


fifth graders’ at Furnace Woods are to have their R & B costs reduced by ten 


‘dollars, the fund would hold $600.00 aside for that purpose. 


19 % 
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-' A second purpose to be served by the P.T.0. find ts to provide as- 


sistance to Phi ldrenawanting to go, but MESS parents can't afford the cost. 


ry 


“A en stipulation is that no child shall be capEIved of. this exper- 


ience- on the basis os not being abie ‘to afford the price.- Hence, the‘fund . 
tg 
; would need a balance above and beyond the previously stated $600.00. How- ; 


ever, if this sil 15 contigency fund is not Shhadkbed the -balance would be 


. 


applied to the R & B fund to reduce ahs cost even further. 


The funding arrangements ‘for this puofects then, are simplified in »—— 


“ 


Table 3. 
Table 3 ; 4 
FUNDING ARRANGEMENTS FOR ONE week A Asn ‘ ° 
DESCRIPTION "AMOUNT e "PARENTS : DISTRICT P.T.0. 
Ss — ; “” : 
Room §& Board ea. * $43.00 a $382¢ 00 2D * $10.00 
District Teachers R & B 43.00. 25 43.00 4." Fe 
Students' Supplies . 216.00 . : " * 216.00 
- Evening Programs 265.00 ° , 265.00 
Ashokan Staff 1,350.00 . : ~1,350.00 
Transportation 400.00 «© + * 400.00 = 
Staff Stipend 30.00 » & 30,00: -‘* 


2. Promoting the Concept of R.0.E.. 
With a reasonable funding plan worked‘out the next major task in- 

‘the execution of this practicum was to presentxthe facts to the superin- 

tendent, and with his approval to meet with the elementary principals to * : 


present the project. . This latter task proved to be most difficuit and is ‘ 


) ‘ 


the substance of what this pract icum is really anour. 


the other schools hewn had .the experience of a “aan , poveiae 


a. 


such a project. The camping project invdivied spurns 
. if - “ 3 


ws 


200 i ygumeaeeaa 


es -20 


woe 


‘ 
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- . 


and 15 professional staff. Their intentxrwas to duplicate the overall ‘goals 


and objectives of the Ashokan project by having district teachers develop 


lessons in the various environmental education areas. These includéd such 


plans as natue walks, field apd forest ecology, geology and a number of + 
» ‘ ee ; , 


* *e . . . * * 
other worthwhile experiences for youngsters. In addition, heavy- emphasis 


was placed on the recreational aspects of the outdoors and consequently 
. ? a . 


much of their time was spent in just plain, healthy fun. 
a . 
It was apparent that the two terms "Camping" and ''Residential Out- 


al . 
door Education" were being confused and erroneously used interchangeably. 


* : 
That is, given a suburban or rural location much of what is taught in a 
camping experience, with the exception-of the overnight stay, may b€ ac- 


complished in the backyard of the school. : On the other hand, t resi- 


‘ Ate 
dential outdoor educatton program aS described herein has specific ob- 


jectives relating the Ashokan’ project with our fifth grade social studies, 


£ os 
science and health curricufa. The. site in this case is extremely import- 
‘ “ b 


¥ = 
ant and thus differentiates it from what is commonly called "camping." 
- ; 


However, the objectives of a camping experience are incorporated in most 


7) 


resident outdoor education projects and the Ashokan trip is no exception. 
The first group to be approached on this project were the elem- 


entary principals. Although:they saw the value in the Ashokan program 


ry 
, 


over what they had done in the previous year they felt the cost to be too 


, 


« Fi 3 ‘ 
great a disadvantage. At least one member O®-the group felt that camping 


had no place in the schools. That it is an activity to be sone by families 
aidan scouting groups. This principal had to be educated on the differ- 
ences between camping and RYO.E. He had to be taught the reasons why Ash- 
okan or a similar site with its built-in programs is agite different than 


a beautiful setting near a lake with plenty of surrounding flora and fauna. 


\ 


. 


4p 


oe 


¢ 
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‘In ‘either case the. setting ‘can be ‘breathtaking and beautiful, but at Ash- : 
7 


4 


+ 
” 


% Shean the! fads are plugged a a PipEre ee to what ges been do- 


iingqback - in see olassT00R. 
‘éventaaly, the one dissenter rato and said “okay, I'm not 
| 


S boing t to let my Be opinions , get z the’ way of my. kids having.some : 
es : a 


nantial arrangements centered on the P.T.0.'s involvement as a fund raising 
ea Mee . a e ‘ J . e Bi aig 


agency. Fhis activity is considered the same as‘collecting taxes and may, 


e 
- ’ 


‘ 


cial areangenshts were discussed and. the veers ac- is 
J “ey 


“cepted. mee responsibilities “involved in getting the. becessary’ ‘Suppor’. from 


“., thett respective Ps T. 0. 's. One argument ngeeented in’ thé discussion of fir. 


4 


# 


ge oe . ae , { : ‘ ’ 


bé ‘thought of: as an ‘insidious way of getting more monéy out of the people. 


Aftér all if R.O.E. is to be one: of the district's mandated puperans how. 
“ue 4 7 ' ad y ‘ 

can, ye, continue t to build eee without including substantial 
amounts. of money to eevee the room and board of youngsters. ‘This appears 

to be, it was Ses one of those hidden costs where. parents are taxed 
without true recourse. That is, even though ad, have the option of, saying 3 
no to the project their child is then left at school witht the benefit of 
service from his teacher and may well be netneeined by his classmates for 


not going. At the very ieest the .child will feel tremendous pressures to 


go with the glass and he in turn will certainly plead with his -parents to 
fees . o¢ 


allow him to go. This,kind of emotional "blackmail" forces the parent to 
support all fund raising events and ‘hey are further obliged to pay for the 
child's room and board fa whatever amount they are told to submit. 

This point was perhaps overstated, but in concept all agreed that 


parents supporting fund raising events in order to redute the cost of send- 


ing their children to Ashokan were, in effect, paying the full priéte anyway. 


(aia 


b . ( 
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In fact, depending upon the generosity of the spender, some parents prob- 
F a | ri 


. ably spent.more than they would have had they sumply (paid the original 
$43.00 per child cost. However, it was agreed to by all, that iaigne a 
eee ee part of the financial arrangements because a fund needed to be 
esthblished for children wanting to go but whose parents couldn't afford 
the price. Hence, although there was strenuous objection to this fund rais- 
ing aspect all agreed that it was an apparently necessary evil. 

In order to make the: fund raising more palatable and less dusceptibte 
to criticism some relationship haa 0 be drawn between it and the develop- 
ment, an sti hen of desir bie attitudes. "Our kids," a parent said, "seem 


7 


to have everything handed a them. Maybe we can give them a la@fge share of 

fhe “sesponsthitity for stn own way to Ashokan." This idea appealed 

to us and we ‘pursued a number. of routes to convey this message to all parEDL 3 

Such events as "Country Fairs" nee kids accepted some of the respon- 
sibility for developing and manning eave booths in addition to car washes, 
selling seeds, candy, pens and sweat shirts were promoted and carried out. 

/ The emphasis was and is on selling a service of some kind. _ Therefore, the 
ted cekenuiea: which are nay desirable i terms of raising funds are 
not as popular as the "Fair" and "car wash" id gad *“Bhentualiy, children be- 
gan to offer their services to wetetibceh for a arlaty of purposes ranging 
from shovelling snow out of driveways to cleaning out céllars and garages. . 

t 3. The Stenentavy Principals : 

This district is probably similar to dozens of school districts 

across the nation with regaydy to the pride each weineipaK holds for his/her 

school, Although the deanalty of this feeling may be inf luetied by a number 


of factors most important among them is the element of professional ownership’ 


of the programs conducted in each building. There is a personal attachment, 


° 
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somehow, to what goes on’ in an seas school. The teachers and princi- 
pa}s, aided and abetted by more than casual ly interested parents,.-take a 
dim view of "outsiders" entering their respective domaines and, in sefect, 
tampering with their creation. This chauvinistic attitude toward any iaes 


: o 
cursion by outside forces has been described as school spirit, profession- 


Cd 


al pride, or some other excuse to: keep ageple out. In old fashioned street a 
, language, simply stated it is, "stay offa mtyrf and ya won't i hurt." 
. Building autonomy at the elementary level’in tills district, as in 

| others, is nurtured and made possible to exist by the concept of neighbor- 

: eee schools. Gacanee send their children to their schpol because they live 

close by and: it is only ‘logical to do so. Since the neig borhood school con- 
cept is alive and well there seems to be little percentage in attacking it 

mn) for such altruistic purposes as to relieve racial and/or ethnic tensions by 

busing kids to other buildings in order to bring about better hadance. 

> It can be argued that the neighborhood school is a vestige of the 

past developing out of-the one room school house ia a the parents; 


storekeeps, clerks, bankers, lawyers and doctors ali This had an obvious 


: effect oi the feeling of ownership. - Not only did the people furnish the 
money for mibentate: but they literally built the school with their own hands. 
Ff With time communities got bigger and staffs grew commensurate with the growth 
: of population. People had to be in charge of these new, more sophisticated 
ingtteuetons of féanndng and, hence, the princtpalteacher concept was born. 


The‘ primary function of this head of a school was to carry out the wishes, de- ¢ 


sires and demands of the community that hired him. 


. 


cae Schools, communities and education in general have changed beyond 


recognition since those "old days," but the principalship struggles to remain 
4 
} ¢ 
ae unchanged. The historical flow of change seems to indicate that if the 
a ‘ 
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neighborhood characteristic of the elementary school is to be changed, the 


4 . 


elementary principal must ‘assess his role and modify it in concert with the 


prevailing mood: of tHe times. 


‘The subject of residential outdoor education was placed before the ‘~ 


elementary principals, but the real test was not to sell R.O.E. as a scon- 

cept. The challenge was to bréach the feelings of autonomy harbored by each 
: i . fe “feet : . : 

principal. In essence each principal had to be made to feel that he owned 


the program. Hence, in this first attempt the -three principals developed | 


their own R.O.E. program and together they brought groups of fifth graders 


‘to a camp, but not to Ashokan. However, this was good enough to save the 


. 


Furnace Woods ‘Ashokan project. ; 
Subsequently, I was afeinee’ outdoor education iulicaccs for the 
district and I took my place on the B.0.C.E.S. Outdoor Education Couneit, 
a regionally based organization with representation from 1 eohoat dist- 
ricw. The council meets to coordinate regional efforts in outdoor edu- 
cational programs. This unit was organized after the Nassau County 
B.0.C.E.§.' Director's visit'to my school district and is directly at- 
tributable to my si ar effort to bring R.O.E. to Nertheha Wesechastex: 
In the second year of our district's R.O.E. program, fifth grade 
teachers and parents from the other schools began to exert a great deal of 
pressure aa the principals to have their classes go to Ashokan. In this 


way the district's Ashokan project was started and the task of coordinating 


i, si a 
the program was mine. ; 5 


° : THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL'S ROLE EXTENDED 
>Althbugh delivery of a residential outdoor education program was a 
highly complex task the difficulty was compounded by a lack of district 


a 


organization for coordinating the project. The lack of coordination was 


& 
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” 
. brought about by. the early retirement of our distriet Director of Elementary 
ao and the board's decision to abolish These postion Hence, four 
elementary schools were, literally cast adrift eek little, or nO. coordina- 
tion at the eed level. What, coor Wb was came From, the 
"superinttndent' s, office in the ‘fory of Pressure rather than dieacly derived 
"district policies. a , a - “ye 

This sauneibe existed for a period of two years Rp stANe in each 
elementary acheiit becoming even more autonomous. That is, without the dies 
fluence of a director to<odrdinate program planning and implementation the 
‘schools “staff's simply went ahead and independently need their ‘own cur- 
ricula. This produced four sepgrate and distinct elementary school programs 
feeding into a cemmon tiddle school. Although the other principals were : 

a 
concerned about this state of affairs they did not share my view that we 
(principals) should accept the burden of coordinating oun Aeerane:. The 
more popular opinion among the administrators was to use whatever collective 
influence we could muster to pressure the,school board into hiring a direct- 
or of elementary education. This attempt never gathered much force and the 
board held fast to its decision not to fill the aoeteron: 


* 


In'the midst of all this activity the middle*school staff beganxto 
voice its criticism of the chaos existing at the elementary level. Incom- 
ing sixth graders from the four schools had, virtually no common background 


. 


-in the basic skill areas. Planning the sixth grade program became an im- 
. \gt 


possible task and their criticigms took the form of pleas for coordination 
at the elementary level. ; 

In this context I began to develop the new model for the role of ¥ , 
elementary principal advanced in tris practicum. The model is based upon the 
realities existing in my school district, but is saptiwabis to all school dis- 


tricts desiring the following. : re »® 


286 ; Ke a * 


se 
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1. To expandg the productive role of elementary ( Se * 
principals. a 

2. To produce a coordinated elementary program 
where several schools feed into one middle 


school. 
. is 3. To produce a core of administrators with a 
: po district orientation, but who have specific 


building duties and functions. 


4. To eliminate the need for two separate adminis- 
trative organizations in the area of curriculum, 
one at the building level, the ‘second at the 


es district level... Pi fore . 
; | . 
5. To reduce the negative (there are some positive a . 
aspects) impact of autonomy on program develop- ‘ , . 


ment at the elementary level. e.g. one school's 
program superi6or-or inferior: to others. 


An analysis of the administrative structure used by virtually all ’ 


’ - 


school districts in Westchester and Putnam counties derives the following 


_- generalized model. 


SCHOOL BOARD 


PRINCIPAL #1 


, TEAM, LEADER _. 


~wrnrsennerarnemomnem iG gor} Generali zed”model~of Administrative Structure’ usédin Northern™ Sea tee ree 
Westchester and Putnam Counties. oN 


‘4 


\ 
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. 


Further, an analysis of administrative salafies in this same re- 
gion indicates that most school boards would probably be disposed to listen 
to any argument which would relieve them of the "top ae label. For ex- 
ample, the elementary director is a district level position with responsi- 
bilities in the same scope as middle and high school principals, hence, his 


. 


‘ 43 P a 
salary is 1N the same range. However, while team leaders and department 
& é ; 


chairmen generally get stipends for their duties, elementary principals, on » 


the other hand, enjoy ge ee with those of director and 


a 


secondary principals. thus a di spropogrionate amount of funds are expended 


for administrative costs at the elementary level. This kind’ of pressure 


‘ 


will surely result in the loss of administrative positions over time. 
: ’ 


As with our district director of elementary education, schoo boards 


will simply eliminate positions by attrition. After all, by eliminating the + 


director they've put elementary in balance with the two secondary levels 


~are-written-in-such-a-way~that-~-any~substantive~change~in~a~principal! $~10 1 ep errr 


* 


‘each containing four administrative positions. These positions will be 


dropped not becafse they are unnecessary, but becatisé economies must be’ 


struck in order th keep budgets within reasonable levels under present meth- 


ods of school financing. : ’ 


This will probably result in a period of chaotic reorganization for 


most school districts because tenured administrators havé the-double security 


« . 


of negotiated contracts which will enable them to maintain their positions.’ 


A 


In most contracts, too, redefining a principal's role by the school board is 
‘ 


guarded against with protective language ‘in the agreement. That is, contracts 


' 


~— 


would be a grievable offense. _ This would be especially true if the change 


a : 
were one with which the principal does not. agree. : b Gene ons 


Wo 


— 
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On the other hand, administrative reorganization could be done in or- 
ederly fashion if the seighouis themselves developed the plan and proposed 
the implementation strategies. The rationale for this is based upon two fun- 
damental realities. First, school poate seem to look to reducing the ad- 
\ 
ministrative staff when economies must be made in the budget. Second, chaos 
in ny administrative organization of a district will have a debilitating af- 
fect upon programs. In other words, if the principal's morale is low, 
chances are his depression will. spread to the teachers and through them to 


} J 


Obviously, administrative reorganization in a school district could 


take a variety of forms. The one advanced in this practicum is meant to 
‘ 


satisfy the needs specified earlier. That is, the need for Mgdination 


the elementary level as well as a means to expand the role of the elefientary 
principal to a district wide orientation thus eliminating the need for as- 
sistants to the superintendent in the area of curriculum ° 


# 3 
P This model presupposes that someone must fulfill the administrative 


oF 


function of coordinating programs .in the various areas of learning. It fur- | 
ther presumes that under current mode lg elementary principals, or, directors 
of elementary education for that matter, must become expert in all aspects 


i nt.) 


of curriculum development operative within their area of authority. This 


new model suggests that elementary principals may specialize in specific 


areas of learning. The group of elementary principals in a district would, 


then, divide the task among themselves according to their various strengths. ‘ 


—--vmnevntionnen ROT-EXAMP 1 @,~-fOur-principals.-could-divide.the-elementary.curricul UM iNtO oem rinmvonnonn 


awe 


\ 


four parts-each taking responsibility for one. The four parts. could be: 
1, Reading and Language arts 


2. Arithmetic and higher mathematics 
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3.. Science and Health. (human growth and development) 
: ' 


4. Social studies and Geography ; a7 
If other peiietuals are available this list could include special- 
. ization in special services such as art, music, and physical education. 
Still further speciativation could be extended to special education ser- 
vices ‘such as learning disabilities and programs for the gifted. The a 
can be as varied or as specific as the group wants to make it, after all 
each principal has to have some background in all these knead in order to 
fulfill his responsibilities within his own building, A persuasive argu- 
ment in support of this model is that a principal may specialize rather 
than spreading himself so thin that he fails to do an equal job of coordi- 


. ° 
nating all areas in his own building.’ 


In this new model district'wide orientation applies to curriculum de- 
velopment and sgerdinaticn: All other duties of the building principal are 
still his sole responsibility. For example, developing the building budget, 
staff management, supervision and evaluation die his administrative respon- 
sibilities. However, the principal now sanctions the presence of other prin- 
cipals in his building who are there for the purpose of developing and coordi- 
nating specific areas of learning. Although the principal is held accountable | 
for the total program conducted in his building he relies on his col leagues: 


(and they rely on him) to share the load. The familiar saying "One hand 


‘ washes the other" becomes a practical and reasonable way to conduct business. 


The beneficiaries of this process are the kids, teachers, and the whole school 
i : 


‘ * 
resister ate tele beer my -comnunit y-s seeemneeneemnienianmsienoataenatenebeaenanetnecuetzemaeenntanearnedamateamnataniy reiameanaieaatenanenenaamaenian ial eemeheenemmemmennatey mel 


In addition to having the obvious ‘advantages of better coordinated Bg 
programs the elementary principal will now enjoy a. broader based. status, He, 
is now a person with district wide visibility and importance. The school 


arr BS . « 
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board and superintendent are also benefitting from this new emergence of the 
elementary principal, That is, the principal's awareness of the problems in- 
volved in district wide program development will relieve pressure on the dis- 


trict office by not having tg contend so mich with individual school staffs 
SP 5. 


_ and communities aligning themselves behind the principal who is making de- 


mands for_the betterment of, hits own school. Conversely the principal, work- 
ing within this new model, ay as demands for program improvement, but on a 
dieeeiee wide basis. For senie, the principal who is coordinator of the 

math program wineeas improvements which will effect all elementary schools, ' 
not just his own. Furthermore, the pane principals, having established a 

saund working relationship, could probably resolve many problems among them- 


selves by simply deciding where to place priorities for budget dollars. ‘Of 
. . . a 


j Sar 
course, this would depeng a great deal on the procedures used for constructing ¥ | 


‘the annual budget, but inputs derived under this new mgde1 will.eliminate the 


“traditional hassles connected with individuals getting all they can for their 5" 
. / 


own building. Some of this will still exist, but peer pressures will go a 
long way toward eliminating the problem. 

‘Figuts 2 depivt’. as model as envisioned by the weiter and is es- 
sentially the model advanced in the R.O.E. project described sarider ‘as 


report. That is, as manager-coordinator of the R.O.E. project I becamé a 
J 


district oriented administrator with the specific responsibility bf coordinat- 


ing the program, Although the R.0.E. project is a highly specialized effort 


it serves to show that the model can work if all the principals agree to go 


along. The difficulties encountered: in ‘the R.O.E. project would probably not 


iy tieowvemnte rn nonewnny ene toate Snnrarnnvee Sennen? it weree re 


exist in a district where the model is installed after long and careful dis- 
cussion among the elementary principals involved. A crucial element for suc- 


cessful ener 100 is a set of clearly defined guidelines which specifical- 
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ly delineates éach person's responsibilities. , That is, in oe to reduce 
the contusion among teachers and administrators, caused by the activities of 
principals entering the various buildings for the purpose ‘lve co- | 
ordination everyone must understand what the arrangements are, _" 
A sample set of guidelines are offered here, but with the understand- 
ing that these are not all inclusive nor are they meant to be applied to the 
universe of school districts. Tho%e wishing to experiment with this model 
must go through the laborious task themselves. of déveloping guleetinies for 


» c dint ; 
action which are designed to meet their own needs within their situation. 


, ~ 
je . ’ GUIDELINES 
1. Each elementary principal must assume responsibility for district 
wide coordination of a specific area of leaYning. - 
25 Building princypals sanction the presence of other principals 
(manager-coordinators) in their buildings. 
3. Although the .manager-coordinator's presence is sanctioned he . 
has no administrative authority in the other buildings. 
4. Teachers are asked to cooperate with the manager-coordinators. : 
5; Individual building staffs may not develop programs in jhe var- 
4 , 
ious areas of learning independent 'of district wide considerations. 
6. Principals submit frequent progress reports to one another 


describing efforts in each of the areas of learning. This 


could be done in written reports or distribution of minutes 


kept on all. meetings conducted by manager-coordinators, or in 
discussion at iii ii Se held fl sdabsloes neha meetings, or a com- tens hss 


bination ‘of these, 


. ee : * : ree 
\. 7. Principals aid one another in the development of priority needs 


for each of the areas of learning. © . | : 
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8. A district evaluation design acceptable to the principals 
and teachers is developed ‘in implemented. 
9, Manager-coordinators link their efforts with appropriate 
. secondary school efforts in the various areas of learning. 
10. Manager-coordinators do not have pedponstbl ity in the area of 


staff evaluation. This is a specific responsibility of the 


building principal. 


Lees SUPERINTENDENT 
i] 
sc a 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT 


ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPAL _ #3 


ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPAL #4 


_ TEACHERS TEACHERS 


STUDENTS 


STUDENTS 


~ Fig. 2. New model for role of the elementary principal. 
With a set of guidelines established and a clear acceptance of the 
additional responsibilities inherent in this new role elementary principals 


are now ready to implement the model. Using Figure 2 as our basic structure 


the applied model is depicted in Figure 3. 


SUPERINTENDENTL+ 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATIVE 
_ [ADMINISTRATOR ASSISTANT 


¥ 
he 
4 


“hy M.C. PRINCIPAL #1] [M.C. PRINCIPAL #2] [M.C.©PRINCIPAL #3] [M.C. PRINCIPAL #4 
* MATH SCIENCE, HEALTH | |READING, LANGUAGE] |SOC. ST. , 
ital a "ALL ELEMENTARY .|ALL ELEMENTARY ~ | [ALL ELEMENTARY ALL ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS ; TEACHERS TEACHERS ° TEACHERS 


Fig.\3. New model ft the role of the elementary principal is shown with 
each principal pecialization applied.” a 
Ne, 
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Figure 3 shows a number of the areas of learning are now coordinat- 


_ed district wide. Each manager-coordinator is linked to his colleagues and. / 
Ne : / 
in turn the group is linked to appropriate district office personnel. The / 


{ 


, dotted line.to vies superintendent is there to indicate direct access to his 
| office and from there to’ the school board if the subject under consideration i 
warrants such action. 
The impact of this model on the status of elementary principals in 
he district structure is shown in Figure 4. Elementary principals are now 
on the same line as,the middle and high school principals. This is quite 
different than the elementary principal's status as depicted in Figure 1, 


a 


page 15 of this report. 


/ 


? 
; SUPERINTENDENT 
BUSINESS ADMINESTRATIVE 
ASSISTANTS 


ADMINISTRATOR Sere / 
PRIN. Ay PRIN. #3 a ae eh SCH. ait SCH. 
SCI. READING PR PR 
TEACHERS TEACHERS TEACHERS “ASSISTANT 
PRIN. 
LEADERS CHAIRMEN 
TEACHERS TEACHERS 


Fig. 4. Impact of the new model on the status of elementary principals in 
the district administrative structure. 


PRIN. #1 
MATH 


TEACHERS 


ASSISTANT 
PRIN. 


It should be noted, as indicated in Figure 4, that there is more 
direct access between teachers and ere the elementary level than 


there is at the secondary. levels. However, to make th¥s model more efficient 


~macmenereereetorcoreonte~the erenentary~level-and~to~spread-the-work-over~more~peop 1 e~whi 1 ere mererrmrn nner 


ducing the effort needed from each individual teacher, a representative 


. 
e 


a structure-can- be established. That is, representatives can be selected from. 


6 
iy ry . ) 
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each school for each area of learning thus establishing a working committee 


for the manager-coordinators to deal with. , 


Hence, Figure 5 shows the: natural expansion of the original model to 


one which incorporates the elements of efficiency and ease of operation. 


SUPERINTENDENT pci petcennieeens 


‘ 
BUS INESS ADMINISTRATIVE 
ADMINISTRATOR ; | ASSISTANTS 
PRIN. #1] |PRIN. #2] [PRIN. #3] [PRIN. #4] [MID. ScH. | [HIGH SCH. 
MATH cr. 6 H| |READING | |soc. sT.| | PRIN. PRIN 
| . gp] ASSISTANT | [ASSISTANT 
! _ [REPS REPS REPS REPS ‘| | TEAM DEPARTMENT 
| MATH | |scI. & H{| [READING | |Soc. sT. |} | LEADERS CHAIRMEN 


: TEACHERS TEACHERS TEACHERS TEACHERS 


IP 
S 
ay 


TEACHERS _| [ TEACHERS 
~ La ‘ 
' [stupEeNTS [| [STUDENTS | [STUDENTS] [STUDENTS ] |stupenTs | [StTupENTS 


Fig. 5. New model expanded to incorporate elements of efficiency and ease 
of operation..- . 


Absent from this model are program elements jinvolving special edu- 
laeneiks pe However, any of the above elementary principals could 
assume one of more of these areas in addition to those listed on the chart. 

‘ ~~ 


Principal "#1", for example, may in addition to math, take music as a second 


a 


area for district wide coordination. Principal'"#2" could take art and."#3" 


could assume responsibility for physical education while "#4" coordinates 
efforts in special education programs. 
PRESENTATION OF MODEL 


With the R.O.E. project established in our district its importance as 
an example, or test, of the viability of the new model is apparent. Hence, 
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the model was presented to the other five building principals. These in- 


cluded three elementary, one middle and one high school principals. - No 


4 


attempt was made in this presentation to persuade the group to accept or re- 
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a 

<7 7? 

ject: the model. The intent was merely to expose them to this new concept 
“a 24 

and relate it to my role in coordinating tHe Ashokan’project. After the 


presentation there was some discussion wherein questions relating to the me- 
chanical aspects of the model were asked. For example, "Don't you think the 
\ 


elementary -principal's job will become overburdened with these new respon- 


g 
\ 


sibilities?" 2 
In answering this question I stated that if the elementary principal - 


ship is to be saved from complete destruction we will find the time neces- 


4“ 


r) 


sary to perform the new role. This new model does not add work so much as 
it redistributes it for more effgctiveness. After all, much of what we do 
now in occupying our time could probably be effectively done by a ih aa 
secretary. We must learn to delegate more responsibilities to people in 


our charge and place priority emphasis on the business of managing our res- 


pective schools and supervising instruction. I attach most importance to 


this question because it relates specifically to the current interpretation 
of the stenenteiy principal's role and I welcomed the opportunity to discuss 
it in the context of the new model. 

Another question related to the once used high school department 
chairmen as curriculum coordinators at the elementary level. This concept 


seemed to raise the spectre of a form of inter-service rivalry wherein high 


school teachers, officially recognized as "superior intellects," were given 


_.the sanction to go into the elementary schools and coordinate the program. 


Some of these coordinators were apparently more arrogant than others or per- 
P 


haps they were not arrogant enough to do an effective job. At any rate, the 


~ concept. fail d to produce the desired results and one of the, reasons had ‘to 


be related.to th feeling on the part of the elementary staff that high 


school teachers were simply not the appropriate people to do the job. 
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On the other hand, elementary principals are aware of all aspects of 
the program and are sensitive to the needs of the teachers and children. In 
addition, these are people who have probably "risen'’ out of the Sineeieany 
classroom into’ administrative positions. The reason for their appointment, . 
aside from being certified, is that they probably achieved suet sieenee and 
status as classroom teachers and were, in effect, rewarded for their obvious 
leadership qualities by being appointed to administrative positions. Fail- 


ure to exploit» those qualities in the area of curriculum is tantamount to 


% ' 


some reprehensible act, such as building a seaworthy ship and leaving it ‘in 


. | 
| 


dry dock forever. 


‘ 


At the conclusion of the presentation the administrators were asked to 


d 


complete a questionnaire (appendix A).* What follows is an analysis of their 


* 


response. 


; as sd 
Analysis of Administrators' Response to Questionnaire ) 


The questionnaire entitled the ''Ashokan Project" was designed to 
assess the opinign of administrators in two major categories. 


1. Their opinion ‘of the relationship of the Ashokan | 
- Project to the district’ s fifth grade curricula. | 
.% 
2. Their opinion relating to the. elementary principals 
BSSUnENg district wide duties in sdordinatang programs. / 


A third category assesses their opinion relating to building a tonomy’. 


The format for this questionnaire is derived from the Handbook of 


aad 
Organization Development In Schools, by Richard A. Schmuck, Philip J. Runkel. 


‘and others, National Press Books, Oregon, (C..1972) Pp. 436. 


Respondents numbered six which represents 100% of the buijding prin- 


~“ipals-in-our- districts Hence,” conclusions drawn hérein apply specifically to 


one disthjct -and no attempt is made to generalize to the universe of all 


e 
schools. 
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The questionnaire asks that the persons respond on a scale from one 


; % 
to. five, "strongly agree," to "strongly disagree," respectavely, to twelve 
items. The following table displays the actual responses of the adminis- 
'Y ’ 
- trators. 
TABLE 4 
ITEM ANALYSIS 
THE ASHOKAN PROJECT 

4 QUESTIONNAIRE 
ITEM — 3 


Respondent 


The actual questionnaires filled in by the respondents are found in 
appendix B. 
Item 1 


¥ . The Ashokan project is directly related to the Sheth 


grade curriculum. Ql 
v ; = 9 : 
The six respondents split into three groups on this item. Two cir- t 


cled "1" strongly agree, two circled "2" moderately agree, two circled "3" 
undecided. This response is considered positive because no one stated a 
clear disagreement with the statement. Hence, the principals feel the Ash- . 
é - okan project is directly related to the fifth grade curriculum. Teas 
Item 2 | 4 | 
: The Ashokan project simply represents one of many ways 


to teach some of the concepts in the fifth ,grade social 
Studtes and science curricula. 


Sneeronencncerorneoesen—T he Tesponse for) this~item- shows~that- eee? principals~strongly ain 
@ 
agree with the statement, one shows moderate geveenents one is undecided 


ay 


and another moderately Aiaegewon Miek the statement. The specific intent 


® . 
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of this item was to assess. opinion regarding the uniqueness of: the Ashokan { 
\ : we 


project'.in meeting curricular goals. With four of the six principals stat- 
ing strong or moderate agreement with the statement the result is interpret- 


ed to mean that there are other ways to meet the objectives specified for 
< - . t *s , 


this project. 
Item 3 ,» 


The Ashokan project is not an appropriate activity 
for public school youngsters on regular school time. 


This was the: dnly item on which the principals expressed unanimous . 
opinion. All respondents circled ''5'" strongly disagree. This means that 


» “tT 4 
all principals feel that this project is an appropriate activity for public * . 


. . 


“school youngsters on regular school time. Pe 


; * \ ° 
, Item 4 : oo 
“— r a >. t ‘ 
The four night sleep away from home experience at oe i " 
Ashokan is an integral part of the*curriculum. eo 


# ' ; , cee 
Three principals circled'the undecided response, two expressed mod- 


crate agreement and one strongly agrees with the statement. The general 


te Me +g : ; ¢ 
response to this item suggests that the overnight sthy at an environmental 


dos 
education center is, in the view of three respondents, of questionable value. 


= ff a ' = 


’ # 7 . 
The other three registered moderate to strong agreement, but, at best, this 


+ 


result can only fe interpreted to mean that a clearer description of pur- . 


pose is needed. That is, what are the objectives to be met at a sleep. away 


a 


_camp for four nights? 
Item 5 


Teachers should become more involved in district me 
oriented activity. : . 
Four principals moderately agreed and two strongly agreed with the 
‘statement. This is interpreted as a very clear sanction for teachers to be- 


¢ 


come more involved in district wide projects. 
Ld 
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Item 6 . : - « 


expedite a district wide project involving students 


It is appropriate for one principal to coordinate and 
and teachers from all elementary schools. ~ 


Four principals statéd strong agreement, one expressed moderate agree- 
ment and one was undecided. This response is interpreted to mean that this 


group accepts, in general, the concept of a district wide orientation for 
building principals in special projects. ; 


Item 7 


We should sanction the effort of one principal 
working in “éach school on a specific area of 


tA aH: 


Four peineipals expressed strong agreement, one moderately agreed 
. 2 ‘ . 7 ' , 
and one moderately disagreed with this statement. _ Again, the majority of 


ot 


delat aes have expressed a positive view toward sanctioning the efforts of 
one principal in all schools for the purpose of curriculum coordination. 


. 


Item 8 


Each elementary principal should not specialize ina 
3 specific area of learning (math, reading, social studies, 
etc.) and coordinate it district wide. gem) 


. | 


’ : This item expresses negatively, but with greater specificity, the 


’ 


_ same concept stated in item seven. The response here ad an Salta ae 


agree, two MERA TEELY disagree, one is undecided and one ate moderate 


aprecneny with the statement. Hence, when asked to respond +0 a more specific 
, 


role identity the principals were less disposed to a strong commitment for the 


concept. However four of the six principals express a positive response for 
. . \ 


i , 4 : oo ‘ 5 
the concept of district wide orientation in curriculum management and co- 
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Item .9 


. 


The type of organization described above represents an 
. encroachment into each school's autonomy. 


ne 
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Nees SPREE STE Crt aR MR EIR. 
This item is the first of a series on school raed and the res- . 
ponse is, as expected confusing. One d@ared strong\disagréement, two 
moderately disagreed, one was undecided and two: expressed moderate agree- 


ment with the statement. No definite conclusion can be drawn from this 


array of responses. except perhaps to say that further discussion is needed. 


“fh 


Item 10 | : , 
a ; ‘ : 
The school's autonomy is too important for this type 
of organization to be feasible. . 
The response here was much clearer. Two strongly disagree, three ear a 


moderately disagree and one strongly agrees with the statement. Hence, this 


is interpyéted to mean that school autonomy is not Seer antey the question 


¢ 


in the eyes of five out of six principals. This indicates very febtlie ground 


for further study. j ° 


Item 11 

The dictionary, definition of autonomous - 

"Independent in government; self governing; 

Without outside control.": "applies to the way . 

your school is run. . yy, 

Two strongly agreed ‘and four meer agreed with this statemet.. 

Hence, we may conclude that autonomy is something of a myth, but this res- 
ponse doesn't get into what the concerns of principals are. In_our ir disdys- 
Fn the common ed is the ever present one constant movement of contract 
negotiations between the teachers and the er where the union has made 
.. alarming gains toward depleting middle management of its administrative pre- 
rogatives. 


Item 12 


Schools should not exist independently; responding, 
or reacting, -independent of the whole. 


Five principals expressed strong agreement and one showed moderate 
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; agreement with this statement. This is interpreted to mean that the prin- 
cipals .understand that schools simply cannot be independent organisms. That 


“ +»each school is a part, or member of a greater whole. * 


SUMMARY 


: : 
This practicum describes implementation of a residential outdoor 
education. (R.0O.E.) program for all-fifth graders in a school district. The 
problems to be: resolved are financial arrangements and ‘the logistics involv- 
ed in getting over 200 youngsters, and tekichers 40 the camp and back safely. 
Factors complicating this effort relate to aspects of building autonomy and 


the encroachment by one school's staff into the program of other schools in 


the district. * dl ’ 


, This conflict resulted in the writer advancing a new modél forthe 


,@ 


¥ 


role of the elementary school principal. The R.O.E. project is used as an 
’ example of how.the new model can work. ; 
> ik giaeeioniaiee was administered to the principals in. this district. 
The major categories assessed on this questionnaire are: 3 ‘& 
4° the dpintens of administrators regarding the 


relationship of the Ashokan project to the 
district's fifth grade curricula. 


‘ 2. Same group's opinions relating to elementary 
principals assuming district wide duties in 
coordinating pro¢rams. 
A third category assesses their opinions relating to building’ 
autonomy. 9 
CONCLUSIONS . ; 


The R.O.E. project described in this report serves ‘is the vehicle 
for advancement of a new concept in the administrative organization of a 
* 5 a ’ 
school district. Specific emphasis is placed on the role of the elementary 


~ 


school principal. It is proposed that the elementary administrators' role 


a 
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é 
be expanded to a district. wide orientation in rele of curriculum manage- 


« 
‘ 


ment and coordination. That is, each principal assumes a specific curricular 
‘responsibility, and coordinates efforts on a district wide basis. 
: ; 
The experience derived from this practicum has led to the following 
' conclusions. : , 3%, ' | 
1. The elementary: principal ship in some ways is an obstacle to bet- 
ter coordination of elementary programs, | 
2," Aduiqtatpanive eos for managing the elementary s@hools in’a. 


district are disproportionate when compared to administrative 


7 
costs at the secondary level. That is, in terms of sheer nun- 
ber of administrators. > 3 
F 3. The elementary principal's line of responsibility is restrict- 
* 


ed to one school serving one segment f the community. 

4. Because of this neighborhood characteristic of the slanentary: 
school, decisions relating to broadly based programs having 
‘impact on district @riented secondary schools must be made at 
the district level. 


‘ 


5. This results in a deterioration of administrative prerogatives, 


\ 


or, in thg necessity for elementary principals to expand their 
view of their role. 
6. In cane to maintain the positive aspects of neighborhood sthools, 


but still produce coordinated programs at the elementary level, 


| 
| 


principals need only change their view of the role. - 


7. The elementary principals' status is elevated to a line of res- 


ponsibility,in the district's administrative structure commen- 
‘surate with that of secondary school administrators, when his role 


is expanded to a district wide orientation in curriculum. 


| 43° «, 
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_ These conclusions are derived specifically from’this writer's involve- + 
" 


ment in the development of the practicum and through a creative intuition of 


- 


what is needed to improve the processes of program development and delivery 
in -his school district. Of greater importance to the education community at- 
large are the questions posed regarding the role of the elementary principal ‘ 
and its relationship to forces that see deweouebivd to proper management 

and coordination éf a district's total program. That is, does the elemen- 
tary principal get in the way of proper management and coordination of dist- 
rict wide programs? 

The jee waded for the elementary principal's role advanced in hi 
pragticum is simply one dation, an alternative to the traditional role as- 
sumed by these administrators. Through similar efforts others nitgne succeed 
wh creating hekbepoentbie : Vo 
The overriding point is, that principal should deal responsibly with 
' this problem before district daeieter makers are éonpletely swept away by | 
the irresistible arguments of teachers union negotiators. That is, the elen- 
_ entary principal's position is the point of least resistance in the power 
struggles that develop in the bargaining process. Individual principals do 

d ¥ : 

not have the power, base to effectively counter the erosion of administrative 
prerogatives we have experienced since the advent of the "Taylor Law" in New 
York State, and similar laws in other states. | 

| To be sat some of that erosion was inevitable and probably aii im- 
provement 7 r the previous state of affairs. However, there does not’ appear 
to be an end ea sight because the unions continue £0 ask for and win major 
concessions eroding the administrators" authority, but still holding him 


accountable. For example, in my experience I've seen the union, win major 


gains in the area of personal leave, Contracts are written giving teachers 
s° 
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a total of sien tine legal absences per teacher within a school year. Al- 
GHrough these are legal and cbintadbile days the principal is somehow held 
Becomes if his staff seems to be taking "unfair advantage" of the leave 

policy. 7” . 

The leave policy example is one affecting all building principals 
within the jurisdiction of that contract and serves as just one point where 
principals have lost authority without a commensurate loss of accountability. 
Hence, itis time for principals to peeaus more than innocent bystanders in 
the epic saga of iegotiattons: Through our own thoughtful appraisal of a . a 


- ‘ . eee / * . . * - . ad 
-district's needs we should restfiicture our own role and see’to it that ne- 


gotiators do not bargain it away. 


} 


APPENDIX A 


QUESTIONNAIRE — 


4 THE a PROJECT 
ele nj oe 
Strongly . Moderately - Undecided j erately Strongly 
. Agree ‘Agree ‘ isagree _ Disagree 
ae ae 5 x8 4 s 12 


Beneath each of the following statements, circle the number corresponding 
* -to the scale above which most closely relates to your oninion. 


7 


1. The Ashokan project is directly related to the 5th grade cuyriculum. 


‘ 


i 2 es c oa 5 


2. The Ashokan project simply represents one of many ways to teach some of the 
‘a -concepts in the 5th grade social studies and science curricula. 


1 2 --" ‘4 . By odt 


3. The Ashokan project is not an appropriate activity for public school young- 
sters on regular school time. 


1. 2 | es 4 5 


4 


4. The four night sleep away from home exnerience at Ashokan is an integral part 
of the curriculum. 


1 , te 3 4 5 


5S. Teachers should become more involved in district oriented activity. 
. / " ~ z 


1 2 ° 3 » 4 \ 5 


6. It is appropriate for one principal to coordinate and expedite a district wide 
project inyolving students and teachers from all the elementary schools. 


1 a 3 4 5. 
7. We should sanction the effort of one principal working in each school on a 
spocific arca of learning. . sl . ‘ 


1 2 
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ASHOKAN QUESTIONNAIRE (Con't) 


8. 


10. 


ll. 


wide. 


’ 
? 


Each elementary principal should not specialize in a specific area of 
learning (math, reading, social studies, etc.) and Sicilia it district 

F N 
L. 3% 3 pos 4 - § 


. 


The type of organization described above represents an encroachment into 
each schcol's autonomy. 


“a : 2 3 : 4 - 5 os 


The school's autonomy is too important for this apes of Sant eketoe to ‘be 


feasible. : r 


1 2 a Sn 4 Ss 


}Y 


~ 


The dictionary definition of autonomous - "Independent in government; 


self governing; without outside Sone Teh, " . applies to the way your school | 
. ds run. ¥ J 
+ 
| ; _ 3 ay 4 / § 


12. 


d 


Schools. should not exist’ independently: responding, or reacting, | Gulspowants 
of the whole.. . 


1 e. |" 3 4 ~  § 
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QUESTIONNAIRE = a ) 


» x THE -ASHOKAN PROJECT . : , 
: ' 
“Strongly , Moderately Undecided Moderately - Strongly 
Aeree Agree Disagree Disapr 
: 2 
1 a, 3 4 5 


Beneath each of the following statements, circle the number corresponding 
to the scale ahove which most closely relates to your oninion. 


. 


The Ashokan project is directly related to the Sth grade curriculum. 
1 (). s+ S 4 he 5. 


The Ashokan project simply represents one of many ways to teach some of the 
concepts in the Sth grade socia) studies and science curricula. 


1 ‘Cm 3 2 8 e 


The Ashokan project is not an appronriate activity for public school young- 
sters on regular school time. : 


1 BA ae he. G) 


The four night sleep away from home exnerience at Ashokan is an integral part 
of the curriculum. 


1 @} 7 4 ae 
i} 

of f ‘ 
Teachers should hecome more involved in district oriented activity. 


QM. : ; § 


It is appropriate for one principal to sitinuce and expedite a district wide 
project involving students and teachers from all the elementary schools. 


Q) 2 : é. a . 54 


_We should sanction the effort of one principal working in each school on a 
spocific learning. 


CG) 2 is 4. 5 
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'  ASHOKAN QUESTIONNAIRE (Con't) 


ae 


8. Each elementary principal should not specialize in a specific area of 
« ’ learning (math, reading, social studies, etc.) and coordinate it district 


wide. ; 
1 2 3 @) 5 ; 


9. The type of organization described above represents an encroachment into 
each school's qutonomy. 9 


1 '@ Be il 4 5 


10. The school's autonomy is too important for this type of organization to be 
/reasible. 
: * 


Cy 2 3, | 4 5 


yey 


4 


_ 11. The dictionary definition oF autonomous - "Independent in povernment: 
self governing; without outside control." - applies to the way your school 


is run. : 


1 2 | 3 é ( 4 5 


12. Schools should not exist inde adits ec ler reacting, independent 


“a 


of the whole. 


Ze 
s ~ 
OUEST IONNAIRF 5 
THE ASHOKAN PROJECT ° 
\ 
Strongly . Moderately §  — Undecided Moderately  : Strongly ae 
Agree — Agree. —_ Disagree ‘Disagree - —s 
= 2 a 4 + § 
Beneath each of the following statements, circle the number corresponding 
to the scale ahove which most closely Eeantes: to your oninion. 
a 1 ve : ? 1 
1. The Ashokan project is directly related to the Sth grade curriculum. ae 
‘ _ \ 
1). 2 , 3 4 5 
’ 
2. The Ashokan project simply represents one of many ways to teach some of the 
concghts ‘in the Sth grade social studies and science curricula. 
’ % 
1 2 3 (ty ‘ 5 
3. The Ashokan vroject is not an appronriate activity for public school young- 
sters on regular school time. i 
1 2 ae 4 Ge 
4. The four night sleep away from home peidlinerae Ashokan is an integral part 
of the curriculum, ies 
te % 
4 2 (x) 4 , 8 
5. Teachers should hecome more involved in district oriented activity. it 
e “* 3 
1 (*) 3 4 os Z 
m Ai 
; ~ 
6. It is appropriate for one principal to coordinate and expedite a district wide : 


EF 


project involving students and teachers from all the elementary schools. 
(7) . 2 =: 3 4 5 


We should sanction the effort of one principal working in each school ona 
spoct fic arca of learning. 


(1) 2 3 4 5 


vs 


ASHOKAN QUESTIONNAIRE (Con't) 


ra he & 
. a 


8. Each elementary principal should not specialize in a specific area of 
learning (math, reading, social studies, etc.) and lL dasioaniad it district 
wide. , 
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9. The type of organization described above represents an encroachment into 
each school's autonomy. 
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10. The school's autonomy 4i&,,too important for this type of peace be 


feasible. . 
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11. The dictionary definition of autonomous - "Independent in povernment: 
a2 sare without outside control." - applies to the oo school 
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12. Schools should not aie independently: responding, or reacting, independent 
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Beneath each of the. aieacas statements, circle the number corresponding 
to the’ scale ahove which most closely relates to:your oninion. 
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1. The Ashokan project is directly related to the Sth grade curriculum. 8 
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The Ashokan project sirbly represents one of many ways to teach some of the 
concents in the 5th grade social studies and Science curricula. 
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3. The Ashokan irofect is not an approvriate activity for Public school young- 
sters on regular school time. Kc +, 8 
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4. The four night sleep away from home experience at Ashokan is an integral part 
of are curriculum. 


It is anpropriate:for one principal to coordinate and expedite a district wide 
project involving students and teachers from all the elementary schools. 
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7. We should sanction the effort .of-one principal working in each school on a 
spocific areca of learning. 
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8. Each elementary principal should not specialize in a specific area of 


‘learning (math, reading, social studies, etc.) and coordinate it district 
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9, The type of organization described above’ represents an encroachment into 
each school's autonomy. : ej 
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. 10. The school's autonomy is too important for this type of organization to be ° 
feasible. 
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11. The dictionary definition of autonomous - "Independent in government: 


self governing; without outside control." - applies to the way your school 
is run. 
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12. Schools should not exist independently: responding, or reacting, independent 
of the whole. 
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. The Ashokan project simply renresent§S one of many ways to teach some of the 


peecpers should hecome more involved in district oriented activity. 
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Refeuith each of the following statements, circle the number corresponding 
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. The Ashokan project is directly related to the Sth grade curriculum. 
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concepts in the Sth grade social studies and science curricula. 
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. The Ashokan project is not an appronriate activity for public school young- 
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. The four night sleep away from home exnerience at Ashokan is an integral part 


of the curriculum. ~ - 
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It is appropriate for one principal to coordinate and expedite a district Ae 
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We should samction the effort of one principal working in each school on a 
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9, The type of organization descrihed above represents an encroachment’ into 
each school's autonomy. 
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10. The school's ayserfon omy is too important for this type of i to be 
feasible. 
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11. The dictionary definition of autonomous - “iT gabomadant in government: 
self governing; without outside control. " . applies to the way your school 
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12. Schools should not exist independently: responding, or ieee: independent 
of the whole. 
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1. The Ashokan project is directly related to the Sth grade curriculum. 
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2. The Ashokan project simply represents one of many ways to teach som of the 
concents in the Sth grade social studies and science curricula. 
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3. The Ashokan project is not an appronriate a dae for public school young- 
sters on regular school time. 
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4. The four. nightSleep away from home experience at Ashokan is an integral part 
of the curriculum, 
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5. Teachers should hecome more involved in district oriented activity. 
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6. It is appropriate for one principal to coordinate dnd expedite a district wide’ 
project involving students and teachers from all-the elementary schools. 
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7. We should sanction the effort of one principal working in each school on’ 
- spocific areca of learning. 
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8. Each elementary principal should not specialize in a specific area of 
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9. The type of organization described above represents an encroachment into 
each school's autonomy. 
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10. The school's autonomy is too important for this type of dreaniaation to be 
feasible. 
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11. The dictionary definition of autonomous - "Independent in government: 
self governing; without outside control. ". applies to the way your school 
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12. Schools should not exist independently: responding, or reacting, independent ; 
of the whole. 
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11. The dictionary definition of autonomous - Gigecicee: din government ; 
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